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This digression from the subject of tokens will be excused for the interesting facts it communi- 
cates. The other objects found with those now figured may form the subject of future description 
and illustration. The tokens themselves do not present any remarkable features beyond the circum- 
stance of having been hitherto undescribed. They, as well as the Lisburn token, aro all without date ; 
but they are also of the 17th century. Two are of Derry, one of Rathmullen, and the fourth of 
*' Deneygall," as it is spelled on the coin. There are some letters on the last named, but most of 
them are illegible. They express, it may be supposed, the occupation of William Wigston, the 
issuer, or more minutely describe his place of residence ; but I am unable even to guess at their 
actual meaning. It is highly probable, that additional tokens as well as other articles more valuable 
and curious still, will turn up in this locality ; and it is to be hoped they will be carefully preserved 
to assist in illustrating the past state of a part of Ulster not so much known as it should be, but 
believed to be, like many others, a fertile field for historical and antiquarian research. G. B. 



ANCIENT IRISH INCOME. 



Among many circumstances of contrast between an Irish chief and an English earl of the 16th century, 
the most marked is the difference in their revenues or fiscal power. Large money rents 
which increased with time, and agricultural services, comprised the returns of the land-lord. But 
the financial resources of the cfaji-lord cannot be so shortly described, because, as the clansmen 
were the owners and occupiers of the country, their chieftain's receipts were rather in the nature of 
salary than revenue ; and the term "fiscal" is hardly descriptive of them (few being bursal) or of his 
exactions and imposts authorised by custom. In brief, his income, as contrasted with the English- 
man's, consisted in small and unincreasable chief rents, cains or fines, " black rent," shares of erics, 
reoeived mostly in the shape of produce and cattle ; and, as a large addition to these personal re- 
ceivings, there were multifarious services, the nature of some of which may now be examined. 

Returns from tenants accrued to the more powerful chiefs who enjoyed mensal land as an appanage of 
their oflice ; but others were almost landless, for, by the fundamental law of gavel, the chieftain was 
entitled to no more than equality, and all that he received beyond this arose from customs. To 
understand the origin of these oustoms, those of a very early age must be referred to. 

Under primordial Gaelic polity, the ruler of a tribe, besides being debarred from the expectation that 
his oflice might be made heritable, was particularly forbidden to retain anything as his own, lest he 
should be tempted by avarice ; and he was compelled to be equitable by the law of gavel or equality, 
which was so strict that " all things belonged to all." " But he was maintained at the public expense."* 

•Solinus. 
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Tiiis mere maintenance, according as the clan and its wealth increased, assumed various forms, some of 
which aro about to be described : and, it is remarkable that, while gavel remained in force among the 
olansmen, their chieftains, though originally interdicted from possessing property, and whose power 
primevally and simply, was founded on the obedience commanded to be given to the senior brother, 
acquired largely from customs, and in many instances became hereditary owners of the clan country. 
Yet much evidence might be advanced of the strictness with which the fundamental laws were 
long observed, such as the gavel made in the fourteenth century, by the head of an O'Brien sept, 
which Vallancey considered " the most disinterested and generous that could be imagined ;" but was 
merely in accordance with the usages of gavel and fraternal seigniory. This ohieftain allotted two- 
thirds, and half of one-third of the country to several families of whom he was remotely the senior ; 
portioned the other half among his five brothers, parted to his three sons his own share, which w£s 
but one-sixth of half of one -third of the whole ; and only reserved a small head-rent from his brothers ; 
so that the seigniories of more than two-thirds of the country were received by the elders of other 
families ; an arrangement proving, as Vallancey remarked, that there was here real community, 
corresponding with Strabo's account of the Asiatics of Iberia, whose possessions were in common 
among families where the senior was the ruler. To this head of the tribe it became customary to make 
offerings as senior ; and hence, down to the seventeenth century, his dues, (such as tbose rendered to 
the Earl of Olancarthy, as " MacCarthy More") enumerated as "chief-rents, silver-rents, and cus- 
toms of beeves, swine, butter, oats, here, bran, and honey, with all other services," were termed 
" seigniories." b This being the origin of the term, Lord Clancarthy's heir might have literally de- 
clared that the English officer to whom these valuable viands were then granted, had, in the words 
of Bolingbroke, " fed upon his seigniories." Such receipts anciently were mere maintenance rather 
than rent. The revenue of this earl was so inconsiderable, even after the commutation of his dues 
into money, that the multitudinous race tributary to him, together with demesnes, yielded him no 
more in annual value than j£266.° Bory, "Lord O'More," anno 1544, held but one townland, 
worth £10 yearly, '• in right of the captainship" of Leix, a region co-oxtensive with the present 
King's County ; and the emoluments of his office, in "customs, duties, perquisites, and profits," 
were only worth £100 a year.' 1 When in 1526 Mageoghegan was made lord over the i; Fox's 
country," and while it was agreed to pay him either a hog or a sheep from every gneeve (about ten 
acres) throughout it, he himself obtained but one gneeve as demesne land." Yet among the O'Sul- 
livans, as their ohief, Sir Owen, stated — " one half of the country was allotted by auncient custom to 
the O'Swlyvan, for the tyme being." f The Earl of Tyrone was landlord of the mensal lands of 
" O'Neill," but as head of the tribe received only part of their seignioral renderings, all of which did not, 



Pat. Jac. I. p. 110. e Arch. Misc. T. 191. 
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in 1G10, exceed £700 a year ; the residue being reserved by " the heads" (seniors) " of the principal 
men of the creaghts ;" and his receipts in " oatmeal, butter, sheep," &c, were given him by but a few- 
minor septs, and " were rather at the discretion of the givers, who strove who should give most to 
gain his favour, than for any due claim he had to demand the same." 6 It is evident, from this 
statement, that most of the renderings to the chief originated in a desire to obtain his favour and protec- 
tion, which was the best consideration he could return ; and, as the offerings were in the shape of 
provisions, the sole use he could make of them was in keeping a house open to the givers. Dues 
that were regular " chief-rents" could not be increased » so that neither his expenditure, nor power 
of adding to his income, resembled those of English landlords ; who expended their funds in various 
ways at their pleasure, and who, as Chaucer says, in his Ploughman's Tale, could double their rental. 
The relationship between a chief and his clan, differing altogether from that of landlord and tenant, 
(the basis of which is a simple contrast for the hire of land,) was a generous reciprocity of services ; 
and, as his sources of income were not private property, his expenditure was public like his station. 

The partitional occupancy of a country belonging to a great tribe, and the republican character 
of the renderings for the usufruct of the land, are succinctly described, anno 1515,k as a divi- 
sion of " the region betwyxt the ehyef captayne and depuyte captaynes," who delivered the land 
" to their men as meate, drynke, and wages ; nothing receyving therefor but their servyce dayly at 
their own cost, and certayne custome in meate and drynke, as at Christmas and Easter, and as ofte 
as great straungers cometh to the captayne. Also, as ofte as the captayne makith any great cost for 
the comyn-wealle of his realm, that cost shall be cessed equally on all his men. That is all the rent 
they pay." These renderings of au equal tribe were evidently not rent, but public services and 
taxes, the main object of which was to uphold a fensiblo militia. The " dayly serveyce" resembled 
military feudal tenure ; and seigniorial subordination regulated the system. Bach " deputye 
captayne" was answerable for " the rising out" of his men, and also for their small seignioral chief- 
rent. M c Carthy More delivered " the rod" of office to a captain of the clan Carthy, who then be- 
came the O'Donoughue, and commander of a subaltern, M c Auliffe, whose men were each entitled 
to " a portion" of land in their country, which was modernly divided into numerous " men's 
portions;"' and he rendered the chief-rents, in victual, called sorren* to M c Carthy More, and also 
to his immediate senior, O'Donoughue. Tribute and service were due from the tribe, not from the 
land. Specific services were hereditarily performed for M c Carthy More by particular clanns, or 
junior septs, in thatching his "paillis" or palace with straw, carting home his wine, &c. So 
late as the time of L. D. Perrott, while a crown-tax was levied off English baronies by town- 
lands, it was rated on every Celtic tribe according to the wealth of each one of their minor clanns ; 
because tho real property of every such fraternity of occupiers consisted in cattle. The " croei'' op 

e Rem. Roll, 98, Jae. I. \ Pat Jac. I. p. 285, 

h S. P. II. 5. * Carew MS. 625. 
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herds, of various species, formed, with the herdsmen, a creaght, which moved along the hills and 
through the woods, rendering, as a seignioral due, either one of each species of " cro," or sometimes, 
on the death of their "can-finny" 1 (ceann fine, or head of the kin owning (he stock,) the best as a 
lieriot ; or else a few pence per head. Aa among the Germans, no limit of space was assigned to 
the occupancy. Tyrone did not " sett any certain portion of land ;" and his receipts of chief-rent 
were therefore uncertain, because the can-finnys, as "free tenants," could "by the custom of the 
country" remove from under " one lord to another." 

The " certayne custome" above alluded to, of rendering victual, had many ramifications, a few of 
which may be noticed. The Gaelic military force, whose status is well expressed in ancient ballads 
by the designationof " the Kenipery men" or men of the camp, were, with their taoiseach, or leader, 
supported throughout the country by the creaglds — a practice used by the Earl of Tyrone as lately 
as the 17th century.™ The primary " rent" to the king, (of which presently,) and other charges, some 
of which also became a species of rent, arose from this nomad mode of maintenance. During peace, as 
Davyes observed, the chief of the Feara-managh asked no more than he was entitled to : — " But in time 
of war, " wrote Sir John, •' marry I he made himself owner of all ; taxing as he listed, and imposing as 
many oonagkts or hired soldiers as he had occasion to use." The king was then justly empowered 
to exert every means, and raise the sinews of defensive war by an impost which was not for his own 
particular benefit, and the very name of which, bon-eaght, signifies the original payment rendered 
by maintaining the military. To sustain armed defenders was with clansmen the next duty to that 
of rising at the gairm sluaigh ; and accordingly follows it in a list of "duties and rents" to 
McCarthy More; being the custom of rendering to the chief and his men two principal articles of 
Irish sustenance, namely oatmeal and butter, which, as the custom had now become " certayne," were 
given by measure, and therefore termed sorren, Bonaght, or the primary charge of maintaining 
soldiery, was specially due on land modernly held by sorren tenure ;" and this sorren seems to have been 
the coigne-oon," or refection originally given them ; being, as the record states, " otherwise coigne, as 
extorted by the Earl of Desmond, who was supposed to have invented this exaction, which he but 
adopted from the Irish." Originally it was merely "a night's meal" upon the land where " the 
earl passed through with his forces ;" that is, on which the troop encamped. But as such a tax was 
uncertain, it was unequal ; and therefore sorren more, if the chief did " not come in place to spend it," 
became a " rent." For every parcel of land was " charged with its own portion time out of mind ;" 
having been commuted, from an unlimited refection, into a measure or "sroan," namely " a gallon 
and a half of oaten flour made of burnt oats, and a quirren pottle, or lOlbs. of butter, valued in 
times past the one at 4d. and the other a groat;" — and every parcel of sorren land sent certain 
numbers of these measures to the earl's residence. The earl also received his sorren from junior 

i Pat. Jac. I. n 1587. S. P. O. "Desmond's rents," and Ware, X 74. 

m Arch. Tracts, II. SO. ° S. P. U. 502. 
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chiefs such as O'Donoughue, O'Callaghan, &c, and from a priory whence it was due, either in 
kind, or (at the prior's and " deputy captayne's " ohoice)in money, each chief-rent being valued at 
£A 8s. 8d. While some districts paid this rent, other ceann-cines and monasteries were " charged 
with the higher "tenure " p of receiving the chief and his train at cuid-oidche, or supper, equivalent 
to the modern dinner. The explanatory term for this provision, namely " a portion, a meal, or a 
refection,"' (cuid is a part or share,) seems to denote the chiefs gavel right to a coigne, or meal, as his 
partakeable portion of the fruits of the land. It seems also that the original method by which 
the nomad Si was maintained was by these visitations, which came as suoh to be called " cosherie" 
— possibly derived from cios-ri, viz., cess or rent for the king. This primitive mode of a chieftain 
maintaining his train in the houses of the clansmen, (against which the very first printed statute, 
anno 1310, and another aet of 1634, were specially directed,) was revived after the confiscations 
of the 17th century ; when some of the kindliest feelings of human nature conspired to renew 
this ancient custom in order to support the families of the fallen chiefs. The antiqnity of the 
practice is, of course, greater than any native records; which, however, refer to it in deeds as 
early in date as the 11th century, when a certain petty king in Meath relinquished the right of having 
a night's coinme every quarter of a year at the tenement of a herenagh at Ardbracan,' and the king 
of Leinster released certain land " a procuracione et eospedicione mea," the former term implying pro- 
vision for himself, and the latter, military service and the charge of bonaght.' These two charges 
were evidently the fundamental imposts on land. There was also an offering called in Latin satelUtum 
poturce, drink for the king and his retinue, the exaction of which is alluded to in an ancient grant 
to an abbey.' When in 1535 O'Neill renounced " refectiones vel expenses, quse dieuntur proprie coyne, 
livery, coydeis, vel talia poculenta" (drinkings) " inter Anglioos," he, in effect, promised to relieve 
the subjected Englishry from expending them by cosherie. The Latin word expenses is of course 
a translation of the English term for the outlay made in the reception of a chief and hi3 retinue 
by the Irish tenantry; who, even in the 17 th century, continued the ancient communistic custom 
of yielding convivial refections or " common spendings" instead of paying rent : a practice vin- 
dicated by Spenser, and which was at first a payment for what was actually rented from the king and 
his troops, — namely, protection. It was the most popular eulogium of any chieftain to declare him 
the spender and defender of his clan. 

Modern great lords often feast their tenantry on the rent-day, and their incomes are derived 
from vast earldoms that belonged to their ancestors in times when the Gaelic seigneur received no 
more than his share of a feast — which, with his lodging, was termed euid-oidche, originally called a 
supper, but literally a " portion for one night." In the same manner this refection was at first the 

P Sir W. St. Leger, 1589. S. P. O. ■ Regist. of All Hallows, 60, 126. 

q Carew MS. 626. t Harris' Ware, I. 75. 
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coinme and aole wages of the military : and it would seem that eaught," a supper, is the origin of 
eacht, payment. Buannacht torn, i.e. the primary renderings, became "customary services ;"* and the 
first usage, that of giving sorren, grew in course of time into the formal payment of rent. 

In the 17th century sorren continued to be the head- rent of West Connaught; each quarter of 
land paying yearly certain measures of meal — " Hiberaiee' vocatoB sruans, cum suffieiente butiro." 
This was the " greddan meal and butter" said to hare been presented in 1603 to O'Neill of Castle - 
reagh by his servants, and which Anglice was " strowan" — see Ulster Journal of Archaeology, vol. 
III., page 134 ; and page 160, showing that oatmeal was partly the feudal rent of Ulster in the 13th 
century ; also vol. II., page 139, that " corn and butter" was the principal " living" of O'Neill and 
his clan. " Sorren land," probably for most part arable, designated a freehold liable to this ren- 
derings as " mart land," mostly pasture, may have been one whence a mart (the term still known in 
Scotland for a " beef or salted cow) was to be sent in, for (as Sir John O'Reilly expressed it,) 
" the spending of his house." 1 In Ophaly every plough-land rendered 24 sieves of oats, valuo 
5s., and two beeves, value, 4s. 2d., to O'Conor, besides being liable to " taxes and customs.''' This 
was anno 1 550 ; and a rent so unusually regular was probably a composition arranged at the time when 
Henry VIII. was to have created the ruling chieftain a viscount. Sorren and mart, or meal 
and salted butter and beef, were the secondary form in which receipts from land accrued to the 
chieftain ; who, in early ages, as has been seen, was interdicted from possessing anything, though 
all belonging to the clan was freely at his service : " of their own accord, they gave him so many 
cattle, or a certain portion of grain" 2 — rude offerings subsequently made more acceptable by 
preparation for use; and these are apparently typified in the ceremony, used in inaugurating a 
" public officer,"* and especially the king, of throwing wheat and salt over him as symbols that 
the plentifulness of peace should attend his reign. b Another ceremony of more antique times, that 
of the chief-elect and his clan eating of the same meat and drinking from the same vessel, marked 
the community of property in food ; and their equality was further insisted on by denying to the 
chief the use of any " cuppe or dish :" c — thee& at least seem to be the meaning of parts of an 
installatory ceremonial which was evidently misrepresented to Giraldus Cambrensis. Equality of rank 
was strangely mingled with individual power in the position of the chieftain. To wear a similar garb, and 
to live sociably and on equal terms with the clansmen, secured to him their hearts. At court Tyrone was 
an earl : yet when there, he declared he would rather be "O'Neill" than Philip of Spain : — but among 
the Cinel Eoghain he was merely the first of themselves, and, living among them in their simplicity of 
life, often received his " king's rent'' as " cosherie " in their dwellings ; or the feast was in the open 

t Act of 1634. * Logan's Gael, I. 171. 
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air, where he held his court and the brehona gave judgment ; and, when seated among his clan 
" on a green bank," he was (as a contemporary observed) " in his greatest majesty." d 

Penalties conceded to the king as the enforcer of cains or legal fines were probably his earliest receipts 
by right. The first-mentioned in a list of dues to the chief of West Connaught, in the 17th cen- 
tury, is a sevenfold fine in every species of cattle for " stealths," which some Anglo-Irish lords 
endeavoured to prevent by fining the suffering tenant for his want of vigilance. ' A portion of 
every eric, (was like the Saxon wite) due to the chief for the homicide of men under his comeric or 
protection. O'Doyne paid a third of all cains, casualties, &c, arising in his country, to a potent 
neighbour, O'Oonor, for his comeric. ' All who were under the rule of McCarthymore were called 
" his cane poble," 8 or people subject to his law and its penalties. Fines were various and numerous, 
and must have formed a considerable ingredient of income from a large and populous region. 

The much reprobated practice of receiving coigne (made illegal on account of its abuse) was, be- 
sides being the original receipt of the chieftain, in fact his only means of subsistence when outside his 
territory, in times when the non-existence of either money or hostelries precluded him from aught but 
availing himself of the "old custom of giving meat and drinke." 11 There was an ancient usage in 
Galway of giving '' connome and meales" to the leader of the Arran galloglasses and his men, when- 
ever they came to the town.' Even in the metropolitan county, and in the 17th century, the receiving 
"coigne and livery" was partly the consideration for which land was let : it being stipulated in a lease 
dated 1 613, that the lessee, the Archbishop of Dublin, should provide sufficient victual and lodging for 
two boys, with horse-meat and stabling for three horses, on the premises, whenever the landlord, Sir 
R. Nugent, resorted to Dublin.' 

Coigne or refection, when systematically due, was specially named " the custom of cuddikie,'' and 
warranted the chief in coming " with such company as pleaseth him to the lands charged with that 
tenure, and in taking meat and drink of the inhabitants thereof for the space of four meales, at four 
tymes of the yere." k This " custom" was, in fact, the quarterly rendering which appears by many 
antique records to have been the fundamental rent-charge on land. When the Ri was on visits to 
hi3 vassals under this usage, he was said to " have his people" or train " in cosherie" ' — that is, 
taking his cios as a king. The provisions for the occasion seem to have been obtained by assessment 
on the tribe holding the land, cios beinga tribute or contribution : hence is derived the word "cess," 
peculiar to Ireland, having the same root as the Latin and French terms that imply an assessment 
levied tributim, and anciently used to denote the charge upon the tenantry of " the Pale," 
of maintaining the troops of the Grown. The method of collection by contribution was continued in 

d Capt. B. Riche, (of Colerane) p. 2. ' Hardiman's Galway, p. 207. 

e Present, of co. Waterford, 1537, Add. MS. 4819. J Pat. 13. Jao. I. p. 283. 

f S. P. O. 16E0. ' Sir W. St. Letter, 

g Present, of Cork, 1576. S. P. O. ' 1587 Desmond's Bents. 
h Anno 1535. S. P. II. 287. 
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the 17th century, for tin purpose «f supporting the needy descendants of dispossessed chieftains by 
" coshering.'' Thia practice was denounced by the statute of 1634, because it sustained thousands of 
young "idel," or noble, swordsmen, who soon afterwards broke out into general insurrection to recoTer 
their lands; and who " cessed themselves, their followers, horses, and greyhounds, upon the country," 
receiving " their eaught and adraugh, viz., supper and breakfast," and craving helps ; to supply 
which, and their "entertainment," the country-people made "cuts, levies, and plotments upon 
themselves." 

Vassals who held land by the tenure of reeeiving their chieftain at cuid-oidche appear to have been 
of superior rank to the frank-tenants of sorren-land, which was liable to " bonaght" for gallo- 
glasses.™ The same custom prevailed, of course, in Gaelic Scotland. In a comparatively modern 
rent-roll of a Scots laird there occurs the — "Item, for cuidoich, 20s.," receivable yearly, if he did 
not use his right to lodge for one night in his tenant's house." Curious as the practice is in its origin, 
it was subsequently well adapted to the requirements of a wide-spread clan, whose disputes with 
borderers often obliged their chieftain to visit the extremities of his territory. But it undoubtedly 
arose as a mode of maintenance ; and having become a " rent," was commuted in Ireland, towards the 
close of the 16th century, into a money payment. " Ouddihie," as rendered to the Earl of Clancarthy, 
is termed " a portion" to be spent either at the freeholder's house or sent to the carl's " in a certain 
proportion of flesh, aqua-vita?, ale, cows, and flour, or else in lieu, £4 8s. 8d." This composition 
had been effected by government commissioners, who valued this charge as due by certain monaste- 
ries, and " sorren" by others, at the same rate. Their labours (of which bye and bye) seem to have 
been permanently successful in Munster. In the 17th century, O'Driscoll continued to pay M«Carthy- 
reagh a sum equivalent to about j£150 a year at preseat, in lieu of entertaining him at supper ;° and 
MoBrien Ara received some hard cash, with certain heads of various cattle, instead of all " cus. 
toms, refections, impositions or cess of horse and horse-boys, contributions of sragh, sorohin, and 
bonnagh, duties, casualties, aids, benevolences or free-gifts, cuttings, cosheries, or other advantages, 
claims, and demands." 1 " But the tribes in the wilds of Oonnaught seem to have retained their old 
mode of rendering tribute ; as appears by a record that a certain " clan" paid rent, as such, in the 
form of " bread, drink, and flesh, at Christmas, and a proportion of bread, butter, and drink, at 
Easter, yearly."'' When rent came in to Lord Clancarthy in such gross and live forms as cattle, ac 
companied by loads of merchandise, to the pre-emption of which when landed at his seaports this 
chieftain was entitled, the arrival might have been announced to him like that of the bulky bribes 
the poet wrote of : — 

" Huge bales of British cloth block up your door ; 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar !" 

m Do. P p a t. 6. Jae. p. 39. 
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Even at the close of the 16th century the Scottish border lairds reckoned their revenues, not by 
rents in money, but by chauldrons of victuals :' the income of our Irish lords resembled theirs ; and 
as, in earlier ages, these vivers were mostly consumed in clansmen's dwellings, some immediate re- 
quirements of the chief, when of a public nature, were supplied by customary contributions. Thus 
the custom in 1515 of sending provisions to the residence of the Bi whenever any " greate straun- 
ger" visited him, may have originated in voluntary offerings to enable befitting hospitality to be 
shown to an ArdSi ; and in later times became a money assessment called southe, by which the 
ezpense of visits from the lord deputy or any great personages (generally on political missions) wag 
defrayed by the clan. Under the custom named Sraghe, money was levied by " great lords to bear 
their charges in going to parliaments, councils, or burgh townes.'" This tax has a feudal aspect ; but, 
as well as being raised by the peer, it was also rendered to the chieftain, who often required to resort 
to the metropolis as the seat of government, being the organ of the clansmen for transacting business 
affecting the "common wealle." Accordingly, O'Reilly received a m yearly subsidy "towards his 
charges in going to Dublin;" and " all manner of fees and recompenses given by him to any learned 
counsel or agent for the cause of the contry were payed by the said contry." Among the grievances 
represented to the High Commissioners of 1537 were — that Lady Poer, who governed the wide ter- 
ritory of her son, a minor, " cesseth sore charges of money as ofte as she is going to Dublin ;" and 
that she was then, with that purpose, levying a tax that included the cost of a " conviveing lately 
given by her to her father," the Earl of Ormond. This levy was in accordance with the custom of 
southe, explained by Sir Warham St. Leger as an impost covering town expenses and those of re- 
ceiving the viceroy " or any other stranger of countenance." The exaction, whenever guests came, 
specially termed mart-tigh* (beef for the house,) was demanded "if the lord deputy or any groat 
man be convivied, as a subsidy to furnish meat, drink, and candle-light." This must have been an 
extension of the original offering of mart, and had become so usual that it could hardly be called an 
exaction — a term that, indeed, cannot fairly be applied to many other similar dues; for they were 
either rendered for purposes of' public interest or had arisen from the customary liberality 
which clansmen maintained their chief in his dignity. Yet some of these receivings, originating in 
illimitable gifts to the senior, became "seigniories," and as sach were demanded as privileges, of which 
the evils were — that while defined custom confers a legal right, these were indefinite, and there was 
no appeal against the demands of the Tierna more, on whose personal character their justice must 
have much depended. 

The appointment of commissioners for the commutation of " uncertain customs and extraordinary 
charges'" into rent, emanated from the excellent viceroy Sir Henry Sidney," and commenced in 1579, 
when some lords and chiefs " showed good minds to settle all things well, according to the English 
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manner." As an instance of the relief given by the abolition of "Irish exactions,*' a document 
setting forth their " evil consequences'" mentions " the excess of joy of old M°Morrogh," (the chief 
of a sept under O'Bourke), " and his blessing the good queue at the time O'Rourke's composition 
was made." 

Arising from vague usage, the rights of the ohief were most uncertain; for they depended on 
brehonic decisions ; were enforced by his own officers, no other law than his being known ; and were 
at this period undergoing change, from rent in kind, into money payments. It is probable that 
the compositions were only observed wherever the law could be enforced by sherifis. In Connaught, 
where the restraint of English rule was scarcely felt, and,each chieftain was an autocrat, the new 
arrangements proved nugatory. DnriDg the subsequent rebellion in that province, the president, 
Bingham, declared to Lord Burleigh, that " the cause" for which the leaders were striving was 
the re-assumption of the " old seigniories, with their unlawful cuttings, exactions, and all other 
Irish customs, according to their tanis law; for," wrote he, " before those seigniories wore abolished, 
they were great in commanding men as their subjects, and rich, in that they might charge those 
under them as they would :" — and, added he : — " After this manner of law and customs no man had 
property — rneum and tuum was not known.'' This was no new state of things, having continued 
from the primeval age when " all things belonged to all." Continued gavel, having equality for its 
object, produced communism, which is known to have existed in the fourteenth century ; but in suc- 
ceeding times resulted in a single warrior, whose station originally gave merely a right to be main- 
tained as senior of the fraternity, becoming despotic over its land and property. The observations 
of the governor of Connaught are in part borne out by the celebrated Grana O'Mailley, who, in ac- 
counting to government, when in London, for the means by which she had supported herself, inci- 
dentally stated that " rents, services, and reservations were not certain, but confused ; the people, 
for fear, yielding to the chieftains whatever they would crave, more than of right what they ought 
to have." She adduced this uncertainty as the reason why " the contries of Conaght among the 
Irishry never yelded thirds to the ladies thereof;" and mentioned, also, that "chieftains, on account 
of their great expenses," seldom had anything to bequeath ; consequently, although the relict of the 
lords of Iar-Connaught and Mayo, she had neither income nor property beyond some 1,000 kine 
and mares, which must have proceeded from her portion, or " marriage," as she terms it in a sub- 
sequent explanation of dowry customs. But the real reason why a chieftain could not endow with 
rents was that he himself had less than a life-interest in them; being merely a recipient in right of 
an office from which he was liable to be deposed. In this respect, as in many another, a Gaelic 
territory contrasted strongly with a feudal barony, whose hereditary landlord could be customarily 
charged with payment of " thirds" of rent. Thus we read that :— " Dame Elinor, the Earl of 
Desmond's sister, divorced from Sir Richard Butler, had in recompens e of all her marriage go ods 
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but ICO marcs ; and the same ladia married to Thomas Tobyn," (St. Aubyn, baron of Camsinagh), 
" had but 20 marcs yearly for all her thirds."* Yet, although, as Ghana O'Mailley angrily declared 
of Irish tiernas, it was " the rude custom of their ancestors never to yield thirds," many provisions 
were made for ban tiemas, among which was their income, called cane-beg, or the small tax, leviable 
off the country, and resembling the " queen's gold" received by the oonsorts of great monarohs. 
The fisheries of Killarney appertained to the Countess of Clanoarthy, probably a perquisite of the 
paillis, the marshal of which, who was also weir-man of the river Laune, was entitled to five marcs, 
or as many good hackneys, on the marriage of each of her daughters. Lady Poor used to levy 
" sheep for the handmaidens," perhaps as' tochra or ovine portions for them, being daughters of 
duine vassals : — and her son-in-law received in " ward" marriage a sheep from every croo or sheep- 
house, and a cow from every village throughout the Poer country — an exaction which, as well as being 
warranted by feudal custom, was probably also in Gaelic use. In earlier times a baron of the 
crown would sue for and obtain license to have reasonable aid from his knights and free-tenants, to- 
wards the marriage of his eldest daughter ; but a writ was at the same time direoted to the sheriff 
to supervise the levy, in which, moreover, the form of the statute had to be observed;* — precautions 
of law to which the independent Gaelic Bi was not amenable. 

Of all a chieftain's privileges the most startling, but not the least defensible, was his right of pre- 
emption of goods about to be sold by the farmers of his land ; — a prerogative enforced by caine- 
eacht, i.e., penalty for sale. With great lords of sea-coast territories, suoh as O'Neill, O'Brien, &c, 
this right extended to all merchandise landed in their ports When the former potentate renounced, 
in 1535, " emcioncs, vulgariter nunoupatas kennaghtes, inter Anglioos," he probably undertook to 
relieve the merchants of Carrickfergus, Coleraine, &c, from this restriction on free-trade. The 
burgesses of Clonmel complained, anno 1537, that " Donell M c Keagh, of the mountain, hath or- 
dained that none of his tenants shall sell any hides but to himself at a certain price." And in Kil- 
dare, at the same period, the lord of " Brymycham's country maketh it for a lawe that no one take 
anything to market but only to his wife, and she to make the price."' Throughout the Pale, when- 
ever " a poore farmour sold an oxe, cowe, hide," &c, without first " offering" or giving the refusal of 
it to his lord, " commonly 6s. 8d. was taken as cane ; and yet his lord wold not give therfor nothing 
so much as the thing may be sold for." 2 This apparent injustice was the last effect of slavery. The 
distinction between free and unfree goods is alluded to by Baron Finglas, at this period, when the 
betagh, of the Pale was still, like the attacot under the Gaelio lords, a neoff, native, or serf ; so that 
as he himself was the property of '' his lord," he could not deem anything his own. From this 
point of view the renderings of all tenants who were not freemen (and they were the cultivators of 
the soil) were fully due to their master, whether lay or clerical ; and to him the houses of the biadtach 
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and of the good herenachs, the most hospitable of all classes, were freely open ; for, as the latter were 
wont to declare, all they possessed belonged to him, and they themselves were his.* Very many 
years did not elapse, however, before the stock — the floating capital of the poor farmer of the Pale, 
became his own by force of custom — a security that insured his industry ; and, if he also obtained, a 
lease-hold tenure of the fixed capital — the land, — increased the income of the landlord as well. 

The great changes of the 16th century, — which were rather forced on the Gaelic people than 
adopted by them — from kingship to subjection, chieftaincy to ownership, small and fixed seignioral 
rents with customary dues to full and increasable rent — were long in being brought about within the 
Irish countries. Vitality was inherent in the customs of the land ; and though the freemen of a 
tribe became settled tenants, paying heavy rents, they did not cease to be clansmen, but willingly 
continued the usages of rendering hospitality, " duties," and service, to the race of their ancient kings. 
Homage to the sons of chiefs was signified and given in forms as of old, in the traditionary 
attachment that had formerly made chieftains rich and powerful, and by means of which their de- 
scendants still hoped to show the might of clannish power. At the close of the century '' the very 
civillest v (most English) " of all the Irish races," are described as glorying in their descent from 
kings before the Conquest, and as " delighting in all their assemblies, by speech of the people, songs, 
rymes, and daynes" (odes,) " to be called Mac I Bi and Ennion Mac I Hi, sons and daughters of 
kings; and then to have services done them by the name of Kish-rie, or king's rents. " b Before an- 
other century passed away, many a royal family had lost all maintenance by legal rent from land; and 
then the primitive rent to kings — the cosherie — relieved their distress in a mode sanctified by an- 
cient manners and by the kindly affections and warm hearts of the Irish people. 
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